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Mrs. Fannie A. Sheppard 


It is our sad duty to announce today, the passing of Mrs. Fannie 
A. Sheppard, of Greenwich, New Jersey, a dear member of the 
Board of Lady Visitors of the Training School at Vineland. 

In 1893 Mrs. Sheppard was elected a member of the Board. 
Since 1902 she was its Secretary and the Book of Minutes attest to 
. her labors. 

A formal Resolution of one who has been so close to us and to 
the School for so many years, is not fitting from this Board, and look- 
ing back one realizes that being Secretary was only part of the work 
she did for the Institution. Contributing money and time and 
materials for it in its early days, collecting for it, zealous always in 
good and kindly speech and much good work in its behalf. Years 
cannot, indeed, measure the magnitude of her loss to this Institution 
nor the gap her departure has made. 

Her’s is the passing of a friend also, as well as a co-laborer. It 
seems many, many years since she and some of the elder members of 
the Board entered this field, and though she was very sweet and 
lovely at her death, yet some of you remember, as I do, how sweet 
and lovely she was in former years, with a winning personality and 
all enhanced by the halo of her beautiful Christian character. 

Thrice has the year 1917 taken toll of our Board, when Miss 
Frame, Mrs. Sheppard and Miss Anna E. Moore, a former member, 
were called “above the stainless skies.” We cannot part without a 
pang from these most cherished friends, but now, that the Presence, 
great, merciful and wise, that we call Death, has entered our midst, 
let us build, in memory of these, our dear departed, “a temple and a 
shrine, and every stone of it a loving thought.” 


BOARD OF LADY VISITORS. 
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Some Impressions of the Training School’ 
Lewis M. Terman, Ph. D. 
Leland Stanford University 


It was recently my privilege to enjoy for four happy weeks the hospitality 
of the Vineland Training School. It was an experience which I shall never 
forget ; and although it is not in the power of language to convey to others 
the full fragrance of a joyous memory, I cannot refrain from offering to 
the friends of the School a brief word of appreciation. 

America has just entered the great war, and the psychologists of the 
country, in common with the workers in other fields of science, were organiz- 
ing their forces in the interests of national safety. A committee on the psy- 
chological examination of recruits had been appointed by the American Psy- 
chological Association, with Prof. Robert M. Yerkes, of Harvard, as 
chairman. 

The seven members of the committee resided in widely-separated parts 
of the country. The expense which would be involved in bringing the com- 
mittee together for deliberations likely to last for several weeks, perhaps 
months, would be considerable. The Psychological Association had no 
expense fund which could be drawn upon for the purpose. Moreover, the 
committee must have a suitable place to carry on its work, a place that 
would offer laboratory and library facilities as well as room, personal com- 
fort and, if possible, inspiration. 

The solution was found; found without a search. The Committee on 
Provision for the Feeble-Minded, on the recommendation of its secretary, 
Hon. Joseph P. Byers, offered to supply from the little fund it had accu- 
mulated the sum of seven hundred dollars to meet the traveling expenses of 
the members of Professor Yerkes’ committee. The trustees of the Training 
School, on the recommendation of Superintendent Johnstone, generously 
offered to house, board and otherwise care for the committee for the period 
of its deliberations. As every one who is acquainted with the Vineland 
spirit will readily understand, this meant immeasurably more than shelter, 
board and care. It meant even more than laboratory facilities, the use of 
an unexcelled library, the generous aid of Dr. Goddard’s research assistants 
and clerical help. It meant also an atmosphere which would inspire a 
“mental set” favorable to the kind of work the committee proposed to 
undertake. 


*Dr. Terman has so idealized what we are trying to do that modesty says, “Do 
not publish it.” We ease our consciences by thinking that perhaps some mother’s heart 
may find comfort in reading it. 
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The Training School Bulletin 


I had often heard of the Training School hospitality; in fact, I had 
once enjoyed it during an all too brief visit of three or four days. Previous 
to that visit I had many times wondered at the manner in which people who 
had visited the Training School invariably spoke of it. There was always 
evident a note of reverence, pride, and enthusiasm, betokening the sort of 
feeling which would be natural to the orthodox Mohammedan who had jour- 
neyed to Mecca. 

My first visit, accordingly, was made in an inquiring frame of mind. 
I wanted to know how it was that an institution for the feeble-minded could 
exert such a magic effect upon every one who had come within its gates. 
There are in the United States scores of other homes for these unfortunates 
who are born to remain children, but I had never observed that a visit to 
one of them was held to mark an event in one’s life. 

I had concluded, therefore, that the Training School must be different, 
and I desired to know why and how it was different. That the difference was 
real was evident enough when I made my first brief visit within its precincts. 
Later, during the weeks when our committee’s work was in progress, the 
difference grew rapidly in magnitude. It is a difference which one feels 
powerless to describe, a difference to be felt rather than analyzed. But no 
matter. However faithful the analysis, it would mean little to the reader 
who had not experienced the Vineland spirit; and for those who had, it 
would be superfluous. I venture, therefore, but a few brief comments, 
unorganized and impressionistic. 

For one thing, the visitor to the Training School finds an atmosphere 
of hospitality which is so genial and sincere that he experinces the feeling 
of having found a new home. One wants to stay, and when one had gone 
one wants to return. ‘hat those who have lived at the School as attendants 
or research students feel this way is attested by the fact that they invariably 
return from time to time for friendly visits—visits likely to be prolonged 
into days and weeks. That the parents of the “children” have sensed the 
same spirit of hospitality is evident to any one who is fortunate enough to 
be present on the great occasion of the year, Parents’ Day (July Fourth), 
when parents and friends flock in by hundreds to enjoy the dinner, to take 
part in the games, and to see the grand turn-out of children in the almost 
endless parade of wagons, carts, floats, marchers, dancers and clowns—a 
gala day, which more than anything else calls out the spirit of the place. 

Happiness? Nowhere in the big world outside have I ever seen as 
much happiness as was always in evidence among the “children” of the 
Training School. Childish sorrows and hurts may occasionally find their 
way in. I do not know. If so, they do not remain. However long one lives 
there, one experiences none of the depression which is expected in the typical 
home for the feeble-minded. The motto of the School, “Happiness first, 
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The Training School Bulletin 


all else follows,” is not the mere expression of an abstract sentiment. It jg 
a dynamic motto, and it works in a most pragmatic way. 

To really know the Training School one should visit it on Store Day. 
Store comes every other Saturday afternoon at 2.00 o’clock. There is a 
real store, filled with candies and refreshments, loud-colored and loud- 
sounding toys, and pretty trinkets of the kind that appeal eternally to the 
hearts of the children. This particular time is considered so important that 
the Superintendent or his assistant—Professor Nash—acts as chief store- 
keeper, and they are assisted by the regular storeroom staff, who are ful] 
of the spirit of the thing. 

Saturday comes, and with it my opportunity to visit the store. John- 
stone is storekeeper. He sits behind a little desk inside the door. The 
“children” come in groups, escorted by cottage attendants. All are happy. 
Each carries his “behavior slip’”—a piece of paper on which every member 
of the staff with whom he has been during the week, has made record of 
merits and demerits. The “children” line up, and one after another presents 
his hehavior record to “Professor” for evaluation. So many merit marks 
mean so many pennies worth of toys, ice cream, candy, or other delicacy or 
treasure. This explains the expectant and half-anxious faces of the boys 
and girls (some of them gray-haired) as the slips are offered for judgment 
Professor Johnstone’s greeting is cheery and inspires hope. But if the slip 
bears a number of tell-tale punches, the child’s hope is tinged with some 
anxiety, sometimes betrayed by a slight quiver of the lip or voice as expla- 
nations are volunteered in extenuation of his unsatisfactory conduct. For- 
tunately, not even defective children are all bad. There is no slip without 
some merit marks. One suspects that the markers have been systematically 
trained in leniency. 

The storekeeper judge is a master of spiritual chemistry. He knows 
exactly what ingredients of commendation, praise, admonition, gentle re- 
proof, and encouragement are necessary to produce a desired effect. He 
mixes these with an artistic skill that excites one’s admiration and beggars 
description. Those who have been “good boys” or “good girls” leave with 
rich rewards of trinkets and friendly praise. Those who have been less 
good are chided only enough to make them want to try harder. No one 
goes away empty-handed. Even the most troublesome gets at least a piece 
of candy for encouragement. . 

What a warmth of personal touch in the store-day greeting! Every 
“child” is called by his first name. For the few brief moments of the inter- 
view that particular “child” seems to be the most important person in 
Superintendent Johnstone’s world. The “child’s” entire record of illness, 
conduct, and ambitions seems to be intimately known to him to be his chief 
matter of concern. “Well, Susie, how do you like the new job of making 
beds?” “TI see you got all those potatoes hoed, John. My, but how John 
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can hoe potatoes.” “Another punch in your card, Frank? That’s too bad. 
You'll try harder next time, won’t you? But I see you were good at 
milking. That’s fine, we'll give you more milking.” “And here’s Jack. 
How’s that sore foot, Jack? Didn’t you know horses are heavy? Take 
my advice; never let a horse step on your toes. Better keep them in your 
pocket next time.” A jolly laugh travels down the waiting line. “Here is 
Eddie. I’ll bet there are no holes in Eddie’s card. No, sir. Eddie has nine 
cents to his credit this week. What will you have, Eddie? Two bottles of 
pop, do you say? Always pop. Why not try something else this time? 
Don’t you know, if you drink so much pop you’ll explode some day? Better 
look out.” “Here is Bertie, always getting money for being a good boy, but 
never spending a cent. Getting rich faster than I am. You'll take some- 
thing this time, won’t you? No? What a little miser. Try an ice cream 
cone. It feels a lot nicer in your mouth than money feels in your pocket.” 
But the quaint, jolly humor of the Superintendent is lost in the telling. « It 
is toned to the level of the childish mind without seeming puerile. To the 
average “child” in his care, Superintendent Johnstone is comrade, playmate, 
big brother and father. 

“Store” was the most interesting performance I had ever witnessed. 
The greetings were so spontaneous and the interviews so intimate and re- 
freshing that one could not imagine it a frequent affair. It impressed one 
as something that could happen only once. Nevertheless, as I have already 
stated, it begins Saturday at 2 P. M., lasts for three hours, and it is worth 
a journey across ‘the country to see. 

It is customary to speak of the feeble-minded as “unfortunates.” I 
would like to debate the question, at least as far as Johnstone’s “children” 
are concerned. They have all the roses of life, with none of its thorns, If 
the big buzzing world ever gets too complex for me; if the increasing compe- 
tition in the industrial and social order ever threatens to engulf me, I shall 
know where to find a refuge. 

Of this joyous world within a world, I have given but a glimpse. A 
volume could be written about it, and I hope will be. I have said nothing 
of the charming sermons which the Superintendent preaches to his “chil- 
dren” on Sunday mornings, or of the touching funerals which he conducts 
when a boy or girl has been called away. I have said nothing of the school 
department ; of the wonderful plays which are staged; of the home-like 
cottages and motherly matrons; of the trainiag which all receive in habits 
of useful and pleasant activity. Still more unjustly, I have said nothing 
about the research department, which has made the name of Vineland known 
wherever the science of psychology is studied. But this is another story. 

Vineland, Johnstone, Goddard. The three names belong together. Let 
us hope they will never be separated. 
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A Talk to Teachers’ 
E. A. Doll 
Training School Laboratory 


After a teacher has passed all the requirements needed for her certifj- 
cate, has shown a powerful personality, has mastered her subject-matter, 
and has methods as a part of her make-up, she still may lack the one most 
fundamental qualification of a successful moulder of men. And without 
this qualification her work will be barren of those fruits of her tireless labors 
for which she sows and cultivates but does not reap. This teacher will fail 
of her highest function and will inevitably work into that educational rut 
which is the despair of all educational reformers. And this great need 
which is at once the key to success in teaching and joy in the work is 
knowledge of children. Bear this in mind. Your duty is not so much to 
teach certain subjects as it is to teach certain human beings. Educational 
progress is not possible unless the attention of educators be diverted from 
their tools and toward their material. 

When you agree that we must “Study men, not books,” you also agree 
that we much teach children, not subjects. 

Now what do we know about children and about mental growth? If 
you recall your study of educational psychology you will remember, aside 
from the nature of mental constitution, that individual differences in chil- 
dren are very great. To facilitate the understanding and significance of 
these differences in individual ability it has become the fashion to classify 
abilities and to designate different types by certain stock names. Let us 
consider only the mental types, ignoring for the moment the physical 
defectives, the language defectives, the environmental defectives, and others. 
We must first have a standard of comparison, an average. We may then 
proceed to classify all children in relation to this standard. 

Every one has an idea of what is normal, but these ideas may not neces- 
sarily agree. It was not until two French psychologists, Binet and Simon, 
formulated and applied a very ingenious measuring scale for intelligence 
that educators were in a position to agree upon a standard. But,by means 
of this measuring scale it is now possible to determine the mental age of 
any child with a very high degree of accuracy. An average or normal child, 
then, is one whose mental age corresponds to his actual age. If this mental 
age is greater than the actual age the child is said to be bright; if it is less 
than the actual age, the child is said to be dull. The actual degree of bright- 
ness or dullness may be stated as an intelligence quotient, which is simply 
the ratio of mental age divided by life age. Of course, a normal child’s 





*Fort Wayne Normal School. 
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intelligence quotient would be 1.00, for the mental age and the life age being 
equal the ratio is 1.00, or the child is said to have 100 per cent. of mental 
development for his age. 

When you meet your classes you will meet the Jones child, and the 
Smith child, and the Brown child, and “that awful boy,” or “that queer 
girl.” Let me give some other names for these children that will stand you 
in much better service in teaching these children than the names they now 
go by. If Johnny Jones’ mental age is eleven and his actual age is only ten, 
you will see that his intelligence quotient is 110 per cent. In other words, 
he is a “bright” boy and you will find him in one of the front seats learning 
his lessons easily, grasping the difficult problems, and comporting himself 
as you might wish. You will come to depend upon him for board work or 
seat work, and when you get discouraged and think you are a failure as a 
teacher you will take courage from Johnny’s progress. 

Now, if Sarah Smith has a mental age of thirteen and her real age is 
only ten, you will see that her intelligence quotient is 130. You will find 
her talked about in some text-books as a “gifted” child. She will require 
almost no teaching, or, as the cynics say, she will learn in spite of your 
teaching. You will have trouble giving her enough work to do. She will sit 
in front of your desk and you will call on her when the principal or the 
supervisor or the superintendent pay their dread visits. Sarah will chafe 
with impatience at the slowness of the class. She ought to receive a double 
promotion, but you will hate to see her leave, and your school administration 
will not see the need for letting her forge ahead, and her parents will hesitate 
to “force” her, fearing for her health. But your duty will be to persuade 
the parents, and urge the administrators, and put in the background your 
own dependence on Sarah, and you must give her every opportunity to 
develop that God-given talent to the five that the Master would desire. 

But let us walk to the back of the room. Here is Billie Brown, plodding 
along with his studies, indifferently successful, making headway with diffi- 
culty if you press him and assist him. You have not given him a Binet test 
and so you think he is lazy and stubborn and just won’t learn, and he has a 
stupid father anyway. But when your school examiner comes round he 
finds that Billie’s mental age is only nine years, while his years of life are 
ten. He figures out that Billie’s mental quotient is only 90 and he writes 
“dull child” on Billie’s record. You must encourage Billie; there’s good 
stuff in him. He’s going to get ahead all right, but he needs your sympa- 
thetic help over the rough places. He helps to make up the backbone of the 
nation when he’s grown up, and there are those who believe that the hope 
of the nation lies in the masses as well as in the leaders. Billie won't be 
promoted every year, even with your special help, but he will pull through 
all right and you will take pride in your part in his success. 
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Now here is “that awful boy” from down by the river, and there’s “that 
yueer girl” sitting beside him in the back row toward the far corner. What 
about them? You think at first that they are slow and need special help, 
like Billie. But they don’t respond as Billie did, for they simply can’t learn, 
You struggle with them, you give them the easy problems, or the review 
words in spelling. ‘They are very hard to manage, and when the supervisor 
pays his visit you send them out on errands. In your conscientious way you 
think the fault is yours for their not learning; if you only knew how to 
inspire them or had some new method of teaching them they would respond. 
At last, in despair, you call on your special class teacher to come and see 
them. She knows them from experienced acquaintance with their kind. 
She gravely tells you they are feeble-minded, and she relates to you some 
of their history. The girl is twelve years old and has been in school six 
years before you came. By dint of much help in these six years she has 
made the third grade. She is pretty wild in her ways and several times has 
been found with young men in compromising situations. Her mother does 
the best she can with her, but her good-for-nothing father has gone off to 
nobody knows where, leaving the mother to care for the family. Although 
the girl is twelve years old and is physically mature, her mental age is only 
nine. If she were placed in an institution for mental defectives she would 
be called a moron, which means high-grade feeble-minded, and they would 
say that she never would develop mentally beyond a mental age of ten years, 
and would never be more capable than children in the fourth grade. But the 
institution is full and has a long waiting list, and so she must stay in school. 
She really ought to be in our special class, but that, too, is very much over- 
crowded and the school board has not yet been aroused to the need for 
special care for such children. And so this special class teacher goes on to 
tell you that this queer girl needs an entirely different kind of training from 
what your other children should receive, and different from what your own 
preparation has fitted you to impart. So you will need to worry along with 
this girl as best you may. You must give her all the help you can without 
neglecting your other thirty-nine children. And you must watch her as 
carefully as possible to guard her from evil influences that she may exert 
over your other children, or that she may be the victim of outside of school 
hours. You will be very much bewildered by this unexpected responsibility. 
You didn’t know there were such children in school. But you must urge 
upon your principal or supervisor the need for special training for this girl 
and must “talk up” the case with your doctor and your influential friends 
and help to create that public opinion which will direct your board of educa- 
tion to establish more special classes and your legislature to increase the 
institutional provision. 

For “that awful boy” is also in your class. He is an imbecile, the 
middle grade of feeble-mindedness. His mental age is only seven and will 
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never be higher, although his present age of fourteen years may increase to 
forty. He ought never to have been promoted to your third grade, for he 
is not capable even of second grade work. But he has been “pushed” 
through the grades in the hope of somehow being able to do the work. Any 
way, he has been in the first two grades eight years already and cannot 
possibly learn anything more there. He is certainly a case for the institu- 
tion, but you must put up with him as best you can until the institution is 
enlarged or until the special classes are increased. Poor boy, he is unhappy 
in school, has been before the juvenile court three times, and at his next 
offense will have to go to the reformatory. He is not to blame, but you will 
be unless you do all in your power, not to teach him, but to see that he is 
placed in some sphere where he can be made both useful and happy. The 
superintendent of any institution for the feeble-minded will tell you that 
this is possible. 

Let this, then, be your guide. You will have in your classes children 
of many sorts and degrees of ability. Until that millennium when it shall be 
possible for every school syst<m to classify its children and adjust its courses 
of study to these wide differences in mental abilities, you must adjust your 
teaching and your ideals and your sympathies to these conditions as you 
find them. But as a part of the sacred duties upon which you enter, you 
must also campaign earnestly and: steadily for those better conditions that 
are essential to real educational progress, which is itself the key to human 


progress. 





After much consideration as to whether the Training School should take 
part in the Hallowe’en celebration in Vineland or have the “doings” at home, 
the heads of the various departments decided that we would celebrate in 
town. A large number of the members of the Staff volunteered to take 
small groups of children to watch the parade, while others took smaller 
groups or individuals in costume to participate. 

The Liberty float was driven by Santa Claus (he was too big to wear 
Uncle Sam’s suit, but was accompanied by the Goddess of Liberty) and a 
number of the girls were dressed in patriotic costumes. In another wagon 
were a bride and groom, and fastened behind was a large assortment of tin 
cans, old shoes, etc. One huge wagon was filled with products from the 
farm. Many of the boys were dressed in costumes that have been used in 
former plays—the giant fire crackers, and the Minatour being conspicuous. 

The Band, of course, led the School’s maskers, and the Menantico colony 
sent in a load to take part. 

Not only were there several individual prizes awarded, but a special 
prize was given for the general turn-out. 

During the week there were several Hallowe’en parties in the cottages. 
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Christmas Suggestions to Parents 


The children have many pleasures and gifts throughout the year, so 
that although Christmas is a special time of gifts, we suggest that your 
presents be reasonably limited as to numbers and be made perhaps more 
practical than usual. The older girls and boys are always glad to receive 
articles of wear, and these will be particularly appreciated this year. 

Please be sure that ALL gifts reach us by December 15th. With so 
many packages to handle it is necessary to have time to do it properly so 
that every child shall get the things that belong to it. 

In 1916 a number of packages did not reach here until after Christmas 
Day. While we gave a note to each of these children saying that his pack- 
age was still to come, you may easily understand that there was a great deal 
of disappointment when they saw all of the others with presents, even 
though they knew theirs was to come later. 

The express companies are now over-worked and the mail service is 
always crowded at Christmas-time. Why not begin to do your Christmas 
shopping now by getting whatever you plan to send at once? We shall 
keep everything carefully until Christmas Day. 

When you see this notice will you please drop a card at once saying 
that you will send presents, or that you will be unable to send any, so that 
we may get our own Christmas shopping done early. 

Many friends, in the past, have asked to have a “Letter to Santa Claus” 
sent to them. If you wish this, please send a card saying so. 

Stores are all going to be short of help this year because so many have 
been called to the front. You and I can do a real “bit” for our country bv 
helping in this way. 

Tell us at once if you will send presents. 

Shop early. 

We shall shop early. 

Send your presents very early. 





The United States Bureau of Education will publish, on the first of 
October and each month thereafter up to June, a bulletin of family and 
civic economics. The material will be in the form of reading and study 
courses for elementary and high school grades, and will cover all the topics 
that enter into community life. These lessons are intended to stimulate 
closer co-operation between the school and the community in general in 
solving the problems of our democracy. 
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Notes from the Daily Reports 


The Tyler girls enjoyed an auto trip to the Bridgeton Park and to 
Menantico. The day seemed made for them. 

Seven hundred and fourteen pounds of grapes were received from the 
experimental vineyard to-day and 520 from the home vineyard. 

Three hundred and sixty-two quart jars of peaches and thirty gallons 
of peach butter were put up at the cannery to-day. 

Milk for the day, 1,084 pounds, or about 540 quarts. 

Dr. Wheeler, of Warnersville State Institution, visited. She was 
especially interested in the methods of testing at the laboratory. 

Eight copies of “Development of Intelligence in Children,” by Binet 
and Simon (translated by Elizabeth Kite, of our laboratory), have been 
ordered within the past few months for export to France. 

James had an ice-cream treat for his group. This is the second time 
his folks have sent money for a treat. It would surely make his father glad 
to see him. He enjoys the express wagon sent for his birthday. He clapped 
his hands and wanted me to take a ride. 

Cattell boys have taken great interest in their little garden. They have 
grown cantaloupes, tomatoes and watermelons and enjoyed watching the 
growth from day to day. 

A lot of the smaller boys had a great time husking corn at the Colony 
to-day. 

The new conduit for the heat pipes and electric lines to the summer 
cottages is well under way. This is being built of concrete blocks made by 
the boys at Menantico. We shall not put boys in these cottages until the 
heating is entirely completed. 

We now have on hand about 225 watermelons. Children and staff are 
getting plenty. 

Warren celebrated his birthday by taking ten of his friends for an auto 
ride. They had sandwiches, ice cream, cake and cocoa on their return.’ 

We were very busy with callers to-day. Three groups of people from 
Vineland visited, as well as three parties from out of town, who were inter- 
ested in special parts of the School. 

About thirty of the little school boys who have been trained in the 
school gardens have had a great time the last few days helping to gather 
potatoes and pick beans. They say they are “real farmers” now. 
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Cutting Off the Supply of Mental Defectives 


at One of the Sources 
Joseph P. Byers 


Executive Secretary American Committee on Provision 
for the Feeble-Minded. 


We are learning how to protect and preserve our physical health. We 
have learned that a wholesome and pure water supply is one of the greatest 
assets of every community. Sickness, disease and death rates have been 
lowered by safeguarding water sheds and streams from contamination. 
Filters and chemical compounds are used to assure the elimination of 
harmful germs or at great expense entire water sheds have been cleared 
of every possible source of impurity. The preservation of public health 
has been the justification for all the tremendous labor and expense entailed. 

We are also beginning to learn that the safeguarding of mental health 
and vigor are essential to the future of our country and its people. 

We have learned, recently, something of the deteriorating influences on 
our public life of the large and increasing number of mental defectives 
uncared for and uncontrolled, many of them unrecognized, at large in every 
community. 

The scientific and social research of the past ten years has opened our 
eyes to the fact that to control the spread of mental defectiveness, feeble- 
mindedness, we must surround those afflicted with such safeguards as will 
prevent their becoming fathers or mothers, for we know that feeble-minded- 
ness in the parent frequently reproduces itself in the offspring. This eye- 
opening process has resulted in a general awakening in practically all the 
States to the necessity of providing ways and means to identify, segregate 
and protect all of those who carry about with them this menace of mental 
defectiveness. We know that not only must the mental contamination in 
the stream of our citizenship be removed, but that we must go to the source 
and clear it of everything that weakens or defiles it. 

~ While most of the States are already active and the others beginning 
to get ready to become active in the matter, the National Government has 
not wholly ignored its opportunity and duty. 

During the last few years methods of making intelligence tests as a 
basis for diagnosing feeble-mindedness have been perfected to such a 
degree that they are now generally accepted. These methods were adopted 
and put into use by the National Government at Ellis Island in 1909, and 
since that time incoming immigrants suspected of being feeble-minded have 


_ been subjected to them. The importance of this work can be estimated by 
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the results during the seven years the practice has been in vogue. The first 
year, 1909, out of a total of 9,121 persons excluded, only 149 were feeble- 
minded, or *%oo of 1 per cent. of the total number excluded for all causes. 
In 1910, out of 19,545 exclusions, 150 were feeble-minded, or oo of 1 per 
cent. of the total exclusions. In 1911, out of 16,910 exclusions, 129 were 
feeble-minded, the percentage being the same as in the preceding year. In 
1912, out of 17,067 exclusions, 132 were feeble-minded, or “Aoo of 1 per 
cent. of the total exclusion. In 1913 there was a change. Out of 22,733 
. exclusions that year, 520 were feeble-minded, and this was 2 78400 per cent. 
+ of the total exclusions. In 1914, out of 21,669 exclusions, 959 were feeble- 
minded, or *%oo per cent. of the total exclusions. And in 1915, although the 
total immigration was less than one-fourth of the immigration of 1913 and 
1914, in both of the latter years being over a million, out of a total of 7,929 
exclusions, 337 were feeble-minded, which was 4 *%oo per cent. of the total 
exclusions. 

During the seven years, 1909 to 1915 inclusive, the total number of 
persons examined at Ellis Island for entrance into the United States was, 
5,418,088. Of these 114,974 were excluded as undesirable aliens. Of the 
latter number, 2,376 were excluded on account of feeble-mindedness, which 
gives a fraction over 2 per cent. of the total exclusions as due to feeble- 
mindedness. 

During this seven-year: period there was one feeble-minded person 
excluded in each 2,280 of immigrants, but in the year 1915 when, as a 
result of the war, the immigration fell from over a million in 1914 to 
242,722, and when, as a result of this decrease the authorities at Ellis 
Island were able to give closer attention to the matter, the ratio of exclusions 
on account of feeble-mindedness was one in every 720 of the whole number 
of immigrants. 

If it is assumed that the same careful scrutiny and examination of 1915 
had been possible during the preceding six years, and that, as a result, the 
same ratio of mental defect had been found, viz., 1 to 720 of immigrants, 
7,525 persons would have been found to have béen feeble-minded and ex- 
cluded for that cause during the past seven years. Only 2,276 were, in fact, 
discovered and denied admittance. Is it not at least probable that the 
difference, 5,149, represents the number of feeble-minded foreigners, incorpo- 
rated into our citizenship during the past seven years, through Ellis Island, 
on account of the inability of the authorities to do as effective work in the 
six years from 1909 to 1914, as in the year 1915? 

If these 5,149 people should be committed to State care and custody, 
and this rate of admittance maintained, it would mean the erection and 
equipment, every year of one institution with a capacity of 750 inmates. 
This would entail an initial outlay of at least a half a million dollars and 
a yearly expense for maintenance of at least $130,000. 
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The argument, based on the foregoing figures, would seem to favor 
more adequate facilities at Ellis Island for the identification of mental 
defectives. 

With the number of feeble-minded now uncared for in this country, 
estimated very conservatively at 250,000, the economy, more than the neces- 
sity, of purifying at least one of the large sources of our stream of citizen- 
ship, is obvious. 


Review 


THE PLAY MOVEMENT AND ITs SIGNIFICANCE. Henry S. Curtis, Pu.D, 

350 pages. Macmillan Co., 1917. 

This latest book by Dr. Curtis is a sort of encyclopedia of the field of 
play and will be of value to all who have a deeper interest in the subject 
than the mere teaching of games or physical training. 

The first two chapters give a splendid historical background for the 
development of the subject in the following chapters, and the chapters on 
“Equipment and Supplies” and “What is the Cost,” as well as “The Recrea- 
tion Survey,” should be read by every school board member or town coun- 
cilman. . 

The outline for a Playground Law, on page 23, would fit the conditions 
in many places without change and slight modification would be sufficient 
anywhere. 

The principles of play efficiency should receive the attention of every 
one undertaking to direct play activities. “The system must furnish play 
to every child every day.” “Those who play together must be of approxi- 
mately the same age and for most of the time of the same sex.” “The same 
children must play together every day.” 

The chapter on “Play for Institutions” is full of good suggestions. “It 
is the play and athletics and vigorous social life and good teaching that 
make these schools (Groton, Lawrenceville, Tome, etc.) successful, and to 
secure these results in the country or on the edge of towns, where the 
children do a large part of the work, no great expense is necessary. (Page 
148.) This paragraph contains a world of suggestion for any institution 
man. 

While the reviewer can subscribe most heartily to practically everything 
Dr. Curtis says, he is not at all in accord with the idea that the feeble-minded 
should marry even under the most ideal condition. 

The volume is very readable. The captions make it easy to find any 
topic desired and the index is very full. 
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Notes 


Interest, happiness and something worth whiie are prominent elements 
of success. 





We were talking of Washington yesterday and I asked the boys if 
they knew anything about him. Teddy said he did, and when I asked him 
what it was he said: “He had a hatchet and chopped off three cherries.” 





The annual observance of Autumn Sunday was marked by a beautiful 
display of chrysanthemums. The plants occupied almost the entire stage 
and were framed in masses of brilliant autumn leaves. 

More than seventy children took part in the exercises with recitations, 
songs, solos and finger plays. Three selections were rendered by the band, 
and the Superintendent spoke of the similarity of growth between a flower 
and a child, showing that the final crowning of a completed life is found in 
a suitable environment. 





All through the summer we watched with a great deal of anxiety the 
growth of our drove of hogs at Menantico. We had a splendid alfalfa field, 
so that we really had “pigs in clover.” But with eighteen head of horses, 
nearly one hundred head of cattle and several thousand chickens besides the 
hogs, and facing the high cost of corn—for we had not been able to raise 
enough—we wondered whether we might not face a loss. 

Now we feel more comfortable. We have plenty of milk, our herd of 
young stock is growing nicely and before many months will supply us with 
some beef; the chickens are giving us much home-grown poultry, eggs will 
soon be plentiful, and the pork products are helping to cut down the cost of 
meats which has been almost appalling. 

“To make both ends meet” is the problem in many a household these 
days, and institutions such as this are no exception to the rule. Friends and 
relatives have been coming to our assistance and we feel sure will continue 
to do so. We expect therefore to maintain our standards. We ourselves 
have not been idle, and the products of the farm have been such as to give 
us a real cause for thanksgiving. 

Many hundred pounds of beans, several thousand jars of canned goods 
and forty barrels of apples are part of our food safeguard. The crops of 
sweet and white potatoes have been fine, and we are glad to join in the 
general thanksgiving for the blessings that have come to us. 
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If your own children are progressing satisfactorily, perhaps you might 
make a thank offering to permanently help this School which is devoted to 
the interests of those whose minds have not developed normally. 

If you have a child like one of ours, you may understand only too well 
the need of such a school and home as this is and wish to help. 

Buildings are needed, betterments are required, but our current income 
does not provide for this. We must depend upon gifts or the interest from 
aur Endowment. 

Any gift or legacy for the 


i : ENDOWMENT FUND 


will be permanently invested and the interest only used. 
Perhaps you yourself want the interest on your money throughout your 
life. In such a case our Board of Directors grants an 














ANNUITY CERTIFICATE 


in legal form, whereby the Institution pays you 5 per cent. interest on any 
amount you may give, as long as you live, the gift then being put to the 
uses of the Institution. 





The Mental Hygiene War Work Committee of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene is anxious to obtain the names of psychiatrists and 
neurologists who are willing to give part time service in the examination of 
national guard troops in their vicinity. The recent decision of the War 
Department to examine the national guard troops in their armories before 
sending them to camp makes it necessary to secure at once a large number of 
examining physicians. To meet the situation the surgeon general of the 
army has arranged to accept for this work qualified physicians on contract. 
A physician may contract for specified duty, at a specified place, for a 
specified time, or for part time. This latter provision makes it possible for 
many physicians who cannot take out commissions, or who cannot give all 
of their time to the work for a period of months, to give part time each 
week. Further information can be received from Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, vice-chairman of the committee, 50 Union Square, New York City. 





On Saturday a group of ninety from Dr. Kelsey’s class at the University 
of Pennsylvania and from the Pennsylvania School of Social Service visited 
us. They inspected the Cottages, the School and the Laboratory, as well 
as the dairy and poultry plant. 

The following day eighty students, members of Prof. Fetter’s class in 
Social Economics, from Princeton, made a similar visit, after an inspection 
of the State Institution, where they were entertained. 
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